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CORRESPONDINCE. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. Editor—Iit appears by the newspapers, that, at a reeeat trial fur 
ejectinent, at Providence, Rhode fsland, the testimony of two witnesses 
was rejected on the ground of their disbeliet in a future state of rewards 


aud punishments. One of them is said to have received his disbehef 


from Paine’s Age of Reason. How a disbelief im a future state could 
be obtained from Mr. Paine’s works, | am at a loss to conceive, as Mr. 
VPame believed in the affirmative. 

On a late trial in England, a bookseller charged a mau with stealing 


books out of his store. The defendant’s counsel asked the plaimtil ii 


he believed in a future state of rewards and punishments. He answered 
in the negative; bat that uevertheless he consicered himself bound to 
tell the truth. ‘The counsel said, we cannot admit your evidence. "The 
judge then asked him if he believed Jesus Christ to be the sou of God. 
The plaintiff answered, no: Then, said the judge, we must reject your 
evidence. So the thief would have been set at liberty had it depended 
ou the plaintifl’s testimony. The plaintiff lost his property, and an eii- 
couragement was afforded to rob him again, because he did not believe 
in future punishments, and Jesus Christ to be the son of God! It is not 
my intention to go into history to shew the origin of future punishments : 
nor how many nations have entertained that belief; but I will attempt to 
show the absurdity, the cruelty, and the injurious efiects of it. 

It would appear from the language of Christians, that a man can be- 
lieve as he pleases; that he ean conform to any system of faith. But as!c 
a methodist if he can believe in the doctrine of election and reprobation ? 
Ask a protestant if he ean believe in transubstantiation, in purgatory, aud 
in the wicegerency of the pope? And ask a Christian if he ean believe 
ia the Koran, and that Mahomet was a prophetof God? They will all 
undoubtedly and emphatically answer, zo. We believe agreeably to the 
impressions made upon us by education, reading, observation, couversa- 
tron, &e. If L change my belief, it will arise from what I deem stronger 
evidence than that which I possess, and not from my will: if my will has 
any thing to do in the inatter, it arises from the evidence to which i: 
conforms. 

if a belief in a future state is the only er the prinetpal criterion, why 
co we employ so many men, who are occupied several months in a year 
wiaking, altering, and amending numerous laws to compel men to be ho- 
nest; and yet, after all, what a mass of evil exists in Christian commu- 
uities. “Look at the bargains, intrigues, and corruptions of those in power 
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from the highest in office to the most subordinate clerk ; and at the wars, 
oppression, and tyranny of statesmen. ‘The men who cominit these evils 
ure those whe manifest an ardent attachment to Bible and missionary 
societies. These are the men who persecute and punish all who think 
that morality is superior to faith, and virtuous actions most pleasing to 
God. The fact is, a man who believes in future punishments may gam- 
ble, drink, defraud, and oppress, and his testimony be admitted in a 
court of judicature ; while a man who cannot believe in future punish- 
ment, yet is honest and virtuous, must uot have justice and the benefit of 
the law. 

But Christians are inconsistent, or they consider each other as inca- 
pable of telling the truth, except when kissing the Bible; for when one 
of them comes into a court of justice, lowever well known his faith 
may be, he is not only compelled to swear what he asserts is true, ‘but 
he is examined and cross examined. The judges, jury, and counsel 
observe if there is any change in his countenance, tone, manner, &c., 
to detect him in a.talsehood. Why do this with ene who believes 
in future punishment? The anti-future punishment men might show 
sufficient objections against the doctrine from the want of unanimity of 
their opponents, not only ia the mode of punishment, but in the exten- 
sion of it. But future punishments do not deter men in the commission 
of erimes. It is good laws, education, public opinion, vigilance in 
others, &c. that make men virtuous. As an instance of the truth of 
what [ assert, I will suppose a case: A man goes into a store, having an 
imperfect knowledge of the value of the goods which he wishes to pur- 
chase. Will not the storekeeper (I speak in general terms, as it is 
highly probable there are honest storekeepers) t take advantage of the 
man’s ignorance, and charge him more than one who knows the value 
of the goods 2 ? Every experienced man will answer, yes. In this case 


future punishments, and not the law, is concerned. But this storekeepei 


dare not put his hand into the man’s pocket and take out even a cent, be- 
cause this would subject him to the punishment of the daw. 

The cruelty of future punishments, as laid down in the Bible and by 
its commentators, forms an insuperable objection to every man who cou- 
siders the subject rationally. We are told by one party that it consists 
in a guilty conscience; which pain is deseribed as unbearable: “a 
wounded conscience who can.bear?”? Our consciences are not equally 
affected at the commission of the same act. One man feels very little 
remorse in the commission of a great crime; while another of weak 
nerves is easily affected at committing a trifling fault. Another party 
believes that the soul will burn without end in fire and brimstone, unless 
we repent and believe Jesus Christ was the son of God! An idea natu- 
rally occurs, how the human mind could believe in a punishment so im- 
probable, so cruel in its nature, and so extensive in its duration: but, alas! 
the human mind is as capable of receiving erroneous inpressions as cor- 
rect ones, and interested and ignorant men have created a system of ter- 
ror; the former to live on the labor of others, and the latter from an idea 
that the human race cannot be virtuous without being educated in fear. 
Mfence the idea of future punishments; and hence the zeal and anxiety 
of Christians to enforce thts erroneous belief in all their schoo!s, The 
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gad of the Jews and Christians is represented in the Bible as ene “‘ whosé 
tender mercies are over all his works;”’ but I am at a loss to know how 
he is merciful, when he cousigns his children for a trifling and finite: 
fault to endless flames, and when the devil, who tempts and draws them 
into evil, has the pleasure of punishing them for it. If man is weak, 
why permit the devil, who commenced evil, and that, too, in heaven, to 
tempt him? If he is not weak, not prone to evil, why make him so? 
Why produce evil trom good? 1 know it wilk be said that temptation is 
necessary to make trial of man, and that this life is pr gees If God 
knows all things, does he not know what man will do? And would it’ 
not be better that he should not be tempted, seeing that *‘ many go in at 
the bruad gate, which leadeth unto destruction; w “hile few go in at the 
straight one which leadeth unto life eternal?” 

By the Bibie we are led to conclude that God is unfeeling; a being 
without pity aud without mercy. See the parable of the rich man in he il, 
Luke 16—24, 25. Suppose a man in civilized life lay certain imyjune- 
tions on his son, that if he does not observe them he shall be afflicted 
with terrible punishinents; and suppose this son, from his weakness, 
cannot fulfil these mjunctions, and the father commences the infliction of 
this terrible punishment; the child, with all its feelings and tenderness. 
entreats him as a father, as a being who knows its w eakness, and the sc- 
verity of the punishment, to re lease him: would that father be so unfeel- 
ing, so obdurate, and so destitute of aiiection [I appeal to every man 
who is a father] as not to forgive him? IT answer, no. If man, then, 
would uot be so destityte of feeling, how can we expect the father of the 
human race would, whose love and mercy are so far superior to those of 
man? Perhaps some Christian will ask, “* Why, then, did Junius Brutus 
condemn his own son??? The obvious answer is, because he had violated 
the laws, in conspiring against the liberties of his country. The judge 
acted agreeably to law, because he was under it. But suppose he had 
had the power and had pardoned his son, what would have been the con- 
sequence? Every ambitious and daring innovator on the libertres of his 
country might urge the case of young Brutus as his ow n, and that, too, 
with justice. This would lead to the destruction of freedom and peace in 
every country; anare hy, disorder, and bloodshed in every state. 

But what evil will arise from man not being punished in a future state / 
It cannot injure God; it cannot injure the human race; it can injure no- 
thing; but, on the contrary, it will produce much good. To punish 
must be the ofispring of revenge. If a man has committed a crime, he 
is punished for two reasons; first, that it may have a salutary influence 
on his future conduct; and, second, sometimes, that it may serve as an 
example to others, though the latter is unjust. If this life is a state of 
trial, when a man dies he has past it; consequently, punishment after 
death cannot have any influence on his actions, nor can it serve as an 
example to others, for 1 apprehend no one will say there are two states of 
trial. Had God not deemed the punishment we receive through life sut- 
ficient, he, in order te deter us from committing evil, ought (if he had 
not the power to do otherwise) to have punished us severely previous to 
our committing evil. ‘This might have had the desired effect, though it 
would have been a strange kind of justice. Future punishments are in- 
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jurious to the best interests of society; they have caused nullions to he 
the easy dupes of impostors, who have been and are considered as “a 
sort of turnpike gate to heaven;” for I seldom or never knew a man or 
woman, who were on good terms with their priest, who did not consider 
their soul in a good state. ‘These men have extorted confessions from 
ignorant persons; dived into the private affairs of families; but, what is 
most to be lame snted, they have obtained the ascendancy over r statesmen 
and rulers, and induced them to enter into religious wars, crusades, mas- 
sacres, &c., of which histery furnishes a melancholy catalogue. Had it 
not been for future punishments, they never could have obtained the 
ascendancy. 

Future punishments are unjust, because they do not agree either in 
duration or nature with the offence. What proportion can infinity bear 
to what is finite? and what proportion do our vices and follies bear to 
endless torments? 'T'o burn a child for stealing a cent’s worth of ginger 
cake would be mercy compared to it! because our senses s and our facul- 
ties sometimes deceive us. How many actions of a man’s life can be 

alled exclusively his own? that is, that are not influenced, directly or 
indirectly, by his fellow beings. A dense society is like one vast chain. 
and each individual a link in that chain. 


‘From Nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike’”’ 


Man should have been created capable of distinguishing good from evil 
in all the circumstances of his life. His nature should have been free 
from any inclination to vice and folly; and he should have been capable 
of resisting evil in whatever form it presented itself. So that if he had 
sinned after being thus created, his punishment should be in proportion 
to his crimes, and thus deter him from committing injuries and make 
compensation for those already committed. 

In conclusion, whatever influence future punishments might have on 
the minds of its believers, it lessens its effects by the doctrine of forgive- 
ness of sins. A whole life is frequently spent in vice and injustice, and 
then, when sickness comes, that death is likely to ensue, “ repent and 
he baptized,” “‘ repent and believe, and thou shalt be saved,” and ‘ though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be made as white as snow,” come into 
the mind and give it relief; and this doctrine of the forgiveness of sins 
"frequently eases the consciences of those few (if there are any) who be- 
lieve in and would be deterred by future punishments. Thus I have at- 
tempted to show the absurdity, the injustice, the cruelty, and the injurious 
effects of future punishments. In whatever way this article will be re- 
ceived by you and your readers I cannot conceive. The opinions con- 
tained in it are my own. How far they are correct I leave to others. | 
should like to see an article on this subject from the pen of * Philo 


Veritas.” : 
Philadelphia, December 4, 1827. JULIAN. 


THE REV. MR. SHULTZ. 


Sir—This gentleman, it appears, has come forth with what he doubt- 
tess considers a successful defence against the charge of obscurity and 
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inconsistency in some of his former writings, as published in the Corres- 
pondent. J assure hia, with much sincerity, that I am truly sorry he has 
nade an abortive attenipt: it is, in fact, a truly Christian defence, no- 
thing but a mass of quibble aud subterfuge. Where, except in the voca- 
bulary, or at least the practice, of priests, (the abomination of Mr. Shultz,) 
shall we be able to find the difference between actual and historical 
facts? Je parades before us a long, imposing string of what he terms 
facts, and witeu it is shown that these same facts contradict ach other, 
in conformity with the practice of his brethren Christian priests, com- 
mentators, and trauslators, he discovers a different meaning to the word, 
shrinks froin his position, and tells us—what? why, that facts are not 
facts. A most logical and satisfactory demonsiration, to be sure! As 
to the work which he styles his “Triumph of Truth,” I have not seen 
it; nor, from this last display of his reasoning, do I expect any advan- 
tage, any approximation towards truth, the great object in view, would 
be obtained by its perusal. A word or two respecting the new title, priest. 
with which Lam dubbed: on this head I must say, 


“ You have an aspect, sir, of monstrous wisdom.” 





I am persuaded that no one who looked over the few remarks which have 
produced Mr. Shultz’s animadversions considered me to be a priest, save 
that reverend gentleman himself. But, as priests aud priestcraft seem to 
be his tormenting fiends,” his right to be justified in the mistake is fully 
equal to Don Quixotte’s when he attacked the windmill, supposing it to 
be a castle and the abode of giants. ‘To enlighten his obscure vision on 
this point, [will tell him distinctly that am not a priest ; that Tam not a 
Christian, (as he appears to be,) and that his ‘simple system of religion,” 
of which he speaks, is te my view most complex, absurd, and unsuseep- 
tible of proof, richly entitling him to the appellation of priest and priest- 


ridden. I also, it is true, believe ina god. But what is that god?) By 


no means the god of whom Moses tells us such marvellous tales. What 
are his attributes? How does he make known to us his existence? 
What influence—what interference does he have with or upon us? 
Hfere, Mr. Schultz, is the grand question: this is the important point to 
decide at the outset; and, as you have been the first to publish your creed, 

I Jeave to you the honor and glory of first describing the god in w hom 
vou profess a belief. In doing this I hope you will speak plain English: 

let us have no Chris stianity or priestianity: assert nothing which cannot 
reasonably be inferred, or which you can neither prove nor any other 
person understand. If you exe eute this task to my satisfaction, or that 
of any other such priest as I am, then will I subscribe a willing belief i in 
ull your facts, whether actual or histor ical, 


I am charged with misquoting the language used in one of Mr. 
Shultz’s facts. We may consider this an honorable , at “att a very con- 
venient, way of surmouuting the difficulty which presented itself; but it 
is certainly one which cannot avail; and I repeat my expression of re- 
gret that he should resort to such shuffling expedients, so much in the 
style and manner of the veracious and learned conductors of the Anfi- 
dote. shall not occupy the space required for transcribing the passage, 
but f assert that I have nof misquoted his assumed fact, No. 171. 


are: eat - fd 
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After the denial by Mr. Shultz of his belief in the authenticity of the 
Old and New ‘Testaments, in vain do | look around for even tie shadow 
of an excuse in his behalf, ‘when he introduces in his last communication 
such passages as the following : : “all the Jews and Christians admit that 
Adam and Eve were the first pair of mortals;” ‘and so with all the 
other patriarchs, including Moses and the Jews:” “if we admit, as ts 
generally the case, that we are all the offspring of one pair of mortals ;” 
“if the first pair were created in infancy;” ‘if, theretore, the first pair 
were created in manhood, as is generally believed, *&e. Ke. Here we 
have enough in all conscience to convince us that the writer places im- 
plicit confidence in the Mosaic fables, and to justify ne in repeating the 
question of the “old lady,” ‘* Which side is he fighting for?” It is true, 
he speaks hypothetically, (as indeed he does throughout the greater part 
of the article,) but it is evident he advances these propositions as being 
in accordance with his own opinion, and assumes them as data for the 
conclusions he wishes to establish. Of course, I pretend not to dictate 
to any man what belief he should hold on these points ; but I think it is 
any or every man’s right, if he choose to exercise it—the pointing out 
such bold, unblushing, and uncalled for inconsistency. In conclusion, [ 
take the liberty of advising Mr. Shultz to seek for re fuge in the ‘sinner 
receiving” and * soul saving”’ doctrines of methodism, where he will have 
A glorious opportunity of proclaiming his unshaken faith in a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; alias taking a warm bath in a lake of fire 
and brimstone, or singing hallelujahs to all eternity. 

[ am, sir, yours, s. 


New York, Dee. 5, 1827. 


THE FANATIC AND THE LIBERAL, 


‘* You are an infidel, and ought to be hanged—you are odious to God 
and man’’—said a pious believer in the redemption of the world from 
the sin of Eve’s having eaten an apple,—* fair to the sight and pleasant 
to behold,” which God hath placed within her reach. 

“How do you know that?” returned the liberal. “O! vou don’t 
profess our religion,” said the first, and therefore you are wrong.” 

** But what is your religion !—I Tow do you prove it? Are any two of 
vourselves agreed about it? Who told you that you were right and all 
others wrong? And, supposing that you can satisfactorily answer those 
questions, who gave you leave to ‘ hang’ me, because Tam a liberal ? 
Answer this, and Pil tell you why I don’t support your Ged’’—rejoined 
the other. 

“Our religion has been professed too long to need any proof rou : 
and as for the question trom whom I received permission to hang you, | 
reply that our religion is established by law,” returned the fanatic. 

“The first part of your answer is singular enough,” replied the phi- 
losopher ; “T have yet-to learn that tme sanctifies crime, and that the 
circumstance of your juggle having existed for two thousand years is 
any authority in its favor, or any reason why we should not now inquire 
into its origin. The same might be said with equal propriety of extor- 
tien, rapine, war, murder; in short, of every evil which oppresses and 
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makes inet iniserable. What signifies it that a falsehood has existed for 
‘a thousand long years ;’ is it /ess falsehood on that account? Does it 
rhange its nature with age, and become true now, though it was not true 
at its first promulgation? You say that your religion has ‘ existed so 
long that it stands in need of no proof now ;’—I inquire, was it ever pro- 
ved? Can any other reason for its continuance be given, than the igno- 
rant taking for granted the prejudice of men? If this prejudice were 
once removed, you would soon fiid yourselves obliged to adduce proot, 
notwithstanding the ‘long time’ during which your juggle has ‘ existed.’ 
The second branch of your replication may be ve ry soon disposed of: 
vour religion certainly is now the prevailing, ‘and you persecute accord- 
ingly ; ; the catholic superstition was once the ‘ state religion’—and they 
did the same! A few years may see your idol again upset, and the 
‘obscene astaroth’ of your pier ss opponents once more uppermost. 
Their plea of ‘ established by law’ will then be as reasonable and as much 
entitled to respect as a7 is now. Would you admit paganisim, if it 
were ‘established by law?’ If you say yes, then I say you are influenced 
solely by prejudice, and not by reason: if no, thea why should I receive 
yours? Why would you not subscribe to paganisin? Beeause you 
don’t think it fitting so to do. W hy don’t Tagree to your creed? Be- 
cause [ don’t think it proper.” 

‘anatic:—“Ah! itis all mighty fine talking—but you'll never cou- 
vince me.” 

Friend of truth:—‘T am obliged to you for this admission, and need 
nothing further to assure me that your religion is founded on ‘ falsehood 
which cannot brook inquiry.’ Why shall l ‘never convince you ? 
Why, beeause you feel that the juggle which you support won't admit of 
arguinent ; and that you cannot ‘ give a reason for the hope that is in 
vou.’ [did not expect you to argue thus long with me—for seldom, 
indeed, is it that we can get a fair hearing ; and T feel proportionabls 
indebted to you for the patient attention which you have paid to me. I 
was, of course, aware from the first that you listened, determined in rea- 
son’s spite to be ‘of the same opinion’ stu.” Perhaps at some future 
tune you will afford me a hearing on the question whether religion, with- 
out morality, or morality, without religion, is hest caleulated to make 
men good and useful, as citizens, fathers, and friends ?” 

“s It i is clear that a man without religion cannot be a moral man,” was 
the answer. 

“ How is it ‘clear?’ Have you a shadow of argument to support this 
assertion? Can you produce me the names of ten clergymen, from out 
of the numerous body which your religion has generated, of more exem- 
plary moral conduct than any ten of our leading se eptics ? However, 
we shall meet again in afew days, when I will reeur to the subject. In 
the mean time, ponder on what I have said, and do not let your preju- 
dice determine you ‘xerer to be convinced.’ 








Sacrifice.—Any thing which is offered up to heaven, by way of stay- 
ing the rage of the Deity against sinners; “and the same lamb which 
was offered up to appease the appetite of the hungry priest.”—Pigett, 
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LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
On the Iiconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. By the Seerctary. 


LECTURE TENTH. 


{The following lecture should have preceded the one concluded in our last, on the deluge. It 
was delivered immediately before it, but accidentally misplaced. | 


Proceeding in our examination of the Old ‘Testament, we find the fol- 
lowing narrative in the beginning of the 5th chapter of Genesis. ‘* This 
is the book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God created 
man, in the Ghewins of God created he him. Male and female created 
he them, and blessed them, and called their name Adam in the day they 
were created. And hie lived one hundred and thirty years and begat 
a son, in his own likeness, and after his own image, and called his name 
Seth.” 

No one who reads this passage can suppose that Adam had children 
hefore the birth of Seth. The chapter begins with what is termed the 
creation of Adam, and calls itself the book of the generations of Adam ; 
yet no mention is made init of such persons as Cain or Abel. Accord- 
ing to this account, Seth was the first born of Adam. But if we are to 
believe what is said at the elose of the 4th chapter, (ver. 25,) he was the 
third child that Eve brought him. ‘ And Adam knew his wife again, 
and she bare a son and ealled his name Seth: For God, said she, hath 
appointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom Cain doe.’ > One or 
other of these accounts must be false; but how is this to be decided? 
for my part, [ consider them both false, and in that opinion [ am sup- 
ported by the well known rule of evidence, that the contradictory testi- 
mony of two witnesses, where they both speak of the same occurrences, 
weakens, if not altogether destroys, the credibility of both. 

One thing, at all events, is clearly proved by these conflicting state- 
ments; namely, that the person who wrote the first four chapters of Ge- 
nesis could not be the same who wrote the 5th chapter. ‘The most blun- 
dering historian could not have committed himself in such a manner. I 
have, indeed, already shown, that incontrovertible historical facts exist, 
which demonstrate that the first four chapters of Genesis did not origi- 
nally belong to that book, but were prefixed to it several years after 
Christianity was introduced. Though I consider the whole of the Jew- 
ish books fictitious, it was to he expected, at least, that a fiction Aistori- 
cally told would have been consistent; whereas none of the chapters on 
which I have remarked have any claim to consistency. Yet we are 
gravely assured that they were inspired by an infinitely wise and perfectly 
consistent deity! 

In the subsequent parts of the oth chapter of Genesis, we have an ac- 
eount of nine persons whose ages far surpass the ordinary life of man in 
modern times. Supernatural theology (observes Palmer) delights in the 
marvellous; it seeks to plunge the human mind into the depth of diffi- 


‘Tulties, and surround it with inextricable mysteries. Six of the persons 
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named in this chapter are said to have lived each of them more than 900 
vears—an incredible protraction of human lite; and, unless it had been 
supported by irretutable testimony, or by evidence bearing some analogy 
to the laws and facts of the physical world, it is unworthy the serious beliet’ 
of any ove pretending to rationality. It is true, that the life of man may 

vary in many respects in different ages and countries, and its duration 
may partake visibly of this variation; but not to the extent mentioned in 
this chapter. Climate, modes of living, and many other circumstances 
may contribute to extend or shorten the period of human existence. 
‘Chis is a fact within our own observation. In Sweden, a high and 
healthy country, the inhabitants are said to be remarkable for longevity. 
It is not uncommon in that country to see ten persons together, ‘whose 
ages, united, amount to 1000 years—a great age, compared with the lite 
of man in the tropical regions. But, after all, these venerable Swedes 
are mere children when set off against the Methusalahs of antiquity. 
‘There is avast difference between 100 years and 960; so great a differ- 
ence, that if the one be supported by substantial proof, the other carries 
on its face the marks of fraud or of fiction. 

But religio@ fanaticism is a kind of immoral phantom, that claims 
the right of telling hes for the “ glory of God,” and for the advancement 
of its nefarious and detestable purposes. Luxury and intemperance, in 
civilized countries, have, undoubtedly, in many instances, contributed to 
shorten the duration of human life; while want, inclemency, famine, and 
an unprotected condition have left the savage in a state not more favor- 
able to the protraction of his existence. When we survey, however, the 
history of man, his organization, his physical and moral being, the nature 
of climates, and the facts furnished by constant experience relative to 
the duration of human life, we are compelled to pronounce this account 
of marvellous longevity to be an extravagant fiction of antiquity, incon- 
sistent with the laws and ordinary operations of Nature. 

Some have had recourse to vegetable diet to explain the difficulty. 
But this, even were it trae, would not answer the purpose; for we know 
individuals, and even parts of nations, who live wholly on vegetable food, 
and yet no such extraordinary effect is produced. Besides, it is not true 
that they lived on vegetables at that period of the world; for we are told 
that Nimrod was a ‘‘ mighty hunter before the Lord,” and the whole his- 
tory of the Jews proves that they dealt much im the blood of beasts us 
well as the blood of men. Sav: age nations are always carniverous; and 
such was the case as to God’s chosen people. The state of knowledge 
among them was at the lowest ebb, and their celestial Wluminations gave 
them no preeminence over the rest of mankind. If any man ever lived 
900 years, it must have been a miracle. But this is inconsistent with the 
perfections attributed to deity; makes him at war with his own arrange- 
iments, and subverts the immutable laws by which the world is governe ed. 

In the beginning of the 6th chapter of Genesis, it is said “And it 
came to pass when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, and 
daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose.’”’ Various have been the surmises and calculations on the rapisl 
multiplieation of the human species from the first man and woman 
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Yo account for this, seme have maintained that im the first age of the 
world females were constantly in the habit of having two or three chil- 
dren at a birth. Epiphanius says, that Adam and Eve had twelve sons, 

and two daughters named Sava and Azura; the former of whom was 
the wife of Cain, and the latter of Seth. Philo Annianus, on the other 
hand, asserts that they had thirteen sons, and five daughters whose 
names he also places on record. Cedrenus affirms that Adam left thirty- 
three sons and twenty-seven daughters, but he does not give their 
names. If, however, as is said in the Bible, Adam lived nine hundred 
and thirty years, and Eve about the same time, it is not to be doubted 
that, in the course of so loug a life, they had a much greater number of 
children of both sexes. Ac ‘cording to Cedrenus, who, doubtless, ac- 
quired the information by partic ular revel: ation, Eye weaned her children 
when they were twelve years old. She also had twins, male and female, 
annually : consequently in the thirteenth year of the world she had tweu- 
ty-four children—twelve males and twelve females, to all ef whom it is 
certain, says this same writer, she gave suck. But how could a single 
mother provide for nearly two duzen babes at the same time, and with 
her own milk alone? But why do we ask so impertinent a question ? Is 
vot every thing possible with God? Are there not numerous _mysterics, 
miracles, and facts in the Bible, and out of it, as incomprehensible as this, 
which the Christians nevertheless firmly belie ‘ve to be true?) With them. 

indeed, the greatness of a mystery, and the impossibility of a fact, are 

the best reasons in the world for ere ‘diting them. 

In y. 4, it is said “ There were giants im the earth in those days ; and 
also, after that when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, 
and they bare children to them, the same became mighty men which 
were, of old, men of renown.” Here we have three different kinds of 
characters: the sons of God, the daughters of men, and giants. But who 
were these sons of God? Were they a celestial race of beings, of an ex- 
traordinary size, sent from the upper regions for the purpose of paying 
their respects to the female beauties of this terrestial world? Or were 
they of earthly origin, belonging to the other race of beings among 
whom Cain got a wite and builta city? Were they particular favorites 
of the Most High? After they had taken to themselves wives of the 
daughters of men, was tt this union that led to the production of giants ? 
Or did these giants spring from another source? On all these points 
we are left in a state of total darkness, although we are told that the nar- 
rative was dictated by God for the express purpose of throwing light on 
these subjects. It is, indeed, evident from the manner in which the ‘whole 
story is put together, that it is the work of one who possessed neither the 
spirit of God nor the spirit of common sense to guide him in his labors. 

The fiction of the existence of a race of giants was evidently, like 
that of the angels, introduced into the Jewish ‘books from the orientals, 
who personified every thing in Nature. Dew and gentle rain they called 
Pandrosa and Erse, names indicating mildness and refreshing. Sudden 
torrents, great waters, and dreadful clouds were designated by more ter- 
rific names; they were called giants from their destructive property. 
We read of the giant Briareus, with a hundred arms; of whom it is af- 
firmed that he warred against the gods; that he endeavored to overturn 
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their thrones by throwing up rocks and mountains, and that he threw a 
whole island at Jupiter, but that god with “much ado” overpowered the 
terrible monster, who was the true type of Milton’s hero. It is said that 
this giant was the son of £ther, a name which implies to subvert or 
overturn—a disturber of repose. The child that answers all these de- 
scriptions is no other than a whirlwind. The name given to the giant 
Porphyrion meant an earthquake; that of Othius, whose father’s name 
was Aello; that is, a storm, from which the Greeks made Eolus, the god 
of blustering winds. ‘ These (observes Mackay) were what the ancients 
used to term the symbols or representations of the storms, or ravages ot 
the elements, with which the inhabitants of the earth were buffeted, when 
the pole of the earth was in or near the ecliptic. ‘The Jews hearing these 
things repeated in the triennial festivals of the pagans, did not know whiv 
they might not also introduce a few giants into their history.” 


To be continued. 


The Nature of Oaths, and giving Testimony i in a Court of Justice. 
An action of trover was brought i in the marine court, before judge Scott, 
on the 29th ult. On behalf of the plaintiff a gentleman, a member of 
the New York Free Press Association, was produced to give testimony ; 
but was objected to by the counsel for the defendant, on the grounds 
that he did not believe in a god, nor in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. 

The honorable and learned judge interfered, and questioned the legal 
propriety of interrogating the witness on matters appertainmg to any 
particular creed or religious belief. In support of this opinion, lre 
quoted several eminent law authorities, and late decisions regarding the 
admission of evidence from witnesses who might entertain opinions pro- 
bably similar to those of the present witness ; “and observed that the law 
went even so far as to state that those termed infidels, whose veracity 
could not be impeached, and who held to the solemn obligation and in- 
violability of an oath, were clearly admissible as evidence. 

The counsel for the defendant again urged that, notwithstanding these 
authorities, they could not see how they applied to the present witness: 
for they were ready to produce evidence that this gentleman’s philosophy 
taught him to deny the existence of a god altogether, and also a future 
state of rewards and punisliments; and that he had in an especial and 
public manner avowed his entire disbelief in the god of Moses. 

The counsel for the plaintiff here argued on the various points in the 
law authorities, and decisions quoted by the learned judge, and respecting 
the undoubted veracity of the witness, whose affirmation ought and must 
be admitted as sufficient testimony in this_.cause, or any cause whatever. 

The counsel for the defendant frankly admitted the veracity of the wit- 
ness; and stated that, from what they knew of the gentleman, they would as 
soon take his simple affirmation as the oath of anyone. They expressed 
no further interest in the question than being pressed to urge the objec- 
tions by their client. 

From some suggestions thrown out by the court, at the instigation of 
the counsel. the witness was permitted to state his opinions of a god, and 
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a future state of rewards and punishments. He believed, he said, mi a 
great, powerful, and immutable ruling principle inherent in the whole of 
Nature, which might be said to govern the universe. [le cared not, nei- 
ther did he consider it of any importance, whether this spirit, or princi- 
ple, was denominated God, or by any other andi tg As to his opi- 
nion ef a future state of rewards and putisiunents, he considered this a 
subject of so abstruse and complicated a nature that it might tend to a 
high philosophical discussion; which, perhaps, would not be in accord- 
ance with the proceedings of this or any other court of justice. Regard- 
ing the solemn obligation of an oath, he had no hesitation to say that a 
false oath, or affirmation, being an evil act, would carry with it or pro- 
duce its own punishment, as virtue has its own reward; and this punish- 
ment might be said to be during the present or any future state of exist- 
ence. He expressed his inclination to go no farther; when the court 
asked him if he had scruples to swear upon the Bible? To this he 
replied that he had. His affirmation was accordingly taken, as /ega/ 
testimony in the cause. 








NIISCHLLANZOUVS. 





State of the Jews.—TVhe Jews have been singularly unfortunate. They 
shared the oppression and contumely which the Christian sects under- 
went, as soon as the jealousy of the pagan priests and emperors was ex- 
cited by the progress of their monotheism; but they im no degree par- 
took of the security or triumphs conquered for the church by Constan- 
tine. Their incredulity was considered by orthodox and heretics as of 
all others the most criminal, nor was it till after the Mahometan conquests 
that they obtained, in part of Asia, along the southern shores of the Me- 
diterranean and in Spain, a resting place for their feet. 

In modern Italy, the earliest haunt of reviving literature and philose- 
phy, the first attempts were made to prepare the European mind for the 
toleration of Judaism. Simone Lazzurato, of Venice, is mentioned as a 
pleader of their cause. The friends of the Socini were thought to en- 
tertain sentiments very favorable to the Jews; but the interference of the 
inquisition, in 1546, to suppress the celebrated club of Vincenza, an event 
preparatory to the exile and dispersion of all the rational Christians of 
Italy, defrauded them of raising advocates. In the several Italian re- 
publics, the Jews enjoyed only a contemptuous protection. Their fate 
was somewhat more favorable in Poland, and much more favorable i 
Holland, where Basnage, and, uo doubt, others, wrote of them be- 
—— 

In Germany, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, a celebrated dramatist, by 
his {philosophical plays, Nathan the Wise, and Monk of Lebanon, at- 
tacked the prejudice against Judaism in its fortress, the public mind ; 
while his friend, Moses Mendelsolin, was illustrating the sect, both by his 
clegant writings and by a well argued defence of general toleration, pub- 
lished under tke title of Jerus alem. C. W. Dohn, a Prussian, offered, in 
1781, to the German public, two small volumes of Remarks on the 
Means of Improving the Civil Condition of the Jews, which called forth 
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several pamphlets on the same topic, among which those of Schlotzer 
and Michaelis, no doubt, deserve cousultations. 

In France, the prejudices of Voltaire against the Jewish religion 
proved a powerful obstacle to the advances of the philosophic party, in 
an equitable disposition towards its professors. In 17538, however, the 
academy of Metz proposed as a prize question, Are there means of ren- 
dering the Jews in France usefuller and happier? Zalkind Hourwitz, a 
Polish Jew, M. Thierry, a counsellor of Nanci, and the Abbe Gregoire, 
shared the prize, but not the public suffrage. ‘The work of the latter, 
on the moral, physical, and political regeneration of the Jews, has ob- 
tained the more impressive publicity. Among his most distinguished 
coadjutors in obtaining a legal improvement of their condition, the con- 
stitutional assembly of France numbered Mirabes 1, Clermont-tonnerre, 
and Rabaud. 

In Great Britian, the well intended conduct of the government, under 
the protectorate of Cromwell, and under the administration of Pelh: un, 
were alike defeated by the fanaticism of the people. Mr. ‘Toland’s Na- 
turalization of the Jews in England, is the best antidote of elder date 
that has descended to us. ‘Tovey and Ockley have also stored up infor- 
mation on these topics. 

Of late, Priestly’s Letters to the Jews, a work,which, probably, un- 
der the mask of pursuing their conversion, had for its object to do 
away the ungrateful prejudices of religionists against their pareut sect, 
has rendered to them, in the devout world, the same service as Cumber- 
Jand’s Comedy of the Jew in the polished. ‘There can scarcely remain 
any apprehension among thinking men, that the slightest popular odium 
would now be incurred by any legislature, if it repealed every law which 
encroaches upon the political equality of this and other sects. 


Sunday in England.—It has been pretty generally alleget by foreign- 
ers, that an English Sunday is remarkably triste ; and that it is a day 
on which ev ery “thing i in the shape of amusement is rigorously proscribed. 
from the manner in which they speak of it, it might naturally be ima- 
gined that it was kept with the strictness of the Jewish Sabbath s—and 
that all secular thoughts and feelings were suspended on this day. lt 
is true, their theatres and concert rooms are shut, but they make them- 
selves ample amends for this sacrifice, their practical rigor being by no 
means so great as has been imputed to them. The most conscien- 
tious mussulman will not refuse to take wine, should some kind in- 
terpreter of his wishes sileuce his scruples, by assuring him that the 
prohibited beverage is coffee: so is it with John Bull: he has no 
objection to amusement and enjoyment on a Sunday, provided it be 
not in the walls of a theatre or opera house. A Turk might suppose, 
for instance, that the weekly promenade in Hyde Park was some ce- 
remony connected with their public devotion—a religious procession 
instead of a vanity fair. Then, as has been observed, although John 
is shocked at the idea of dancing on Sundays, he sees no harm in 
skating. He perceives no impropriety in discussing politics, scan- 
dal, and fashions, in Kensington Gardens. The theatres, indeed, are 
shut. but the tol] gates are open; he may, therefore, either travel or 
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make parties of pleasure just as he lists. John does not sing; but 
though there may be harm in a song, there can possibly be none in 
a newspaper—especially a Sunday newspaper. On the contrary, these 
publications must certainly be very edifying, else how would the most 
moral and religious people in the world tolerate—we will not say 
patronize them? But appropos of newspapers: we lately happened 
(says the London Literary Chronicle) to call one Sunday on a good 
lady, whom we found reprimanding her daughter for having dared to look 
into a ‘play book,’ which, on inspection, we found to be Dodsley’s 
‘Toy Shop, certainly not the most immoral production belonging to our 
stock of dramatic literature. On the table was a Sunday paper, which, 
on glancing over its contents, we found to contain some luscious ex- 
tracts from Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs, a case of crim. con., an ac- 
count of a boxing match, two or three indecent police reports, and not 
a few articles of scandalous gossip; and yet mamma, who was so in- 
censed at her daughter’s indecorum, most unblushingly confessed that 
she had read the whole paper through ;—on which we drily observed, 
that we supposed the young lady read the * play book’ by way of penance. 


Dr. Watts.—The following are the circumstances of a situation, 
in which the late melodious “doctor Watts was once found:—accus- 
tomed to visit his friends in the country, doctor Watts, some time in 


the summer of the year 1723, made a journey to the west of 


England ; here he resided at the house of a lady of great piety and 
creat distinction. Being then engaged in preparing some hymns, and 
part of his logical tracts, for the press, the doctor occasionally forgot 
the regular dining hour ; this happened in particular on a day when 
the lady had invited some of her friends to spend part of the day in 
the doctor’s elevated company. Dinner being ready, and the doctor 
not yet out of his study, the lady sent her servant to announce the 
visitants to him, and to request at the same time, that he would be 
‘so good as to come to dinner.’ The servant complying with his 
lady’s orders, went directly to the doctor’s study door, and, as was 
usual for him on such occasions, rapped gently; but no answer— 
rapped again, still no answer;—in short, he continued at this work 
so long, that the good old lady began to be uneasy; she sent to 
know the reason of the delay: the reason is, ‘the doctor has made 
no motion, nor made any reply since I have been at the door ;’ the 
servant was hereupon commanded to force his way into the study— 
Ire does so—finds the doctor at his desk—tells him about dinner and 
the visitants; but instead of attending to his news, the doctor, so 
much was he absorbed in metaphysical speculations, could only tell 
him ‘I am metamorphosed: I am turned into a teapot: here,’ point- 
ing to his arm, ‘is the handle,’ and taking his nose between his fin- 
gers, ‘here is the spout,’ and, if you do not take care, the water 
Ww hich shall proceed from me shall drown you.’ At these Iast words 
the servant grew impatient, and taking ‘the doctor from his chair, 
laid him in his arms; but while he thus proceeded to carry him to 
the dining room, the dreaming doctor exclaimed, ‘I am grown too big—— 
surely I cannot enter at the dining room door.’ Compared to this 
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religious revery, What are we to think of that recorded of the apostle 
Paul? 





Astrology.—Iu the infancy of science, astrology and astronomy were 
confounded, and thouglit merely to relate to the causes, history, and indi- 
cations, of the appearances inthe heavens; in the course of time the two 
studies were separated, and astrology became divided into two parts— 
natural astrology, which relates to prognosticating the state of the wea- 
ther; and judicial astrology, the adepts to which profess to predict, not 
ouly the fates, fortunes, and character of individuals, but even their occu- 
pations. In regard to the antiquity of astrology, it is difficult to fix it. 
The author of The Astrologer of the Nineteenth C entury says, ‘ there 
can be very little ground for doubting e but that Joseph in Egypt, then the 
chief seat of learning, was enabled, by his skill in astrology , to acquire 
the favor of Pharaoh, by providing tor the emergencies of the Egy ptiai 
state in the manner recorded in scripture. We have not seen the nativity 
of Joseph; but, if we may judge from the affair of Potiphar’s wife, we 
should say that Venus had nothing to do with it. Some writers state, 
that astrology originated in a barbarous age ; while others consider it 
as a sort of aberration from astronomy, and consequently of much la- 
ter date. Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Cicero ascribe the origin of astro- 
logy to the Egyptians and ‘Babyloni: uis, While Lucian contends that 
both these nations and the Lybians borrowed it from the Ethiopians. 
Astrology, however, we suspect has its best claim to antiquity among 
the Bramins in India, or- the Chinese, with whom it seems coeyat 
with their history. 





—_——  — 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


As the second volume, which will complete the first year of the Car- 
respondent, is drawing to a close, we think it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of our subscribers to the conditions on which we commenced the 
publication, namely: that those residing in the country should pay one 
year ($3) in advance, besides postage; and those residing in town, six 
months in advance. ‘These terms, we regret to say, have, in several in- 
stances, not been complied with as to the current year, which renders it 
necessary that we should discontinue sending the paper, not only to those 
who are now in arrear, but to those who may not in future conform to 
the original conditions. 

We should hope that no one has subscribed to the Correspondent but 
such as wished to give it vital support; and, as we have neither eccle- 
siastical treasures nor benefices on which to draw, we trust that every 
well wisker to the cause will be prompt in affording us that aid which is 
so essential to the permanency of the establishment. Our own personal 
labors have as yet been gratuitous; but, judging from the great interest 
felt for our success, and relying on the exertions of the friends of liberal 
principles to extend the circulation of the Correspondent, we have no 
doubt that we shall be ultimately remunerated. Meanw hile, if city sub- 
scribers were to pay their subscriptions for one vear at our office, it would 
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save the expense of collecting, materially promote the prosperity of the 
concern, and greatly facilitate our labors. 

We have a variety’ of; interesting pieees on file, with which weantend 
to ¢ommence our third volume; among which are, “the important Exa- 
mination of the Scriptures, by Lord Bolingbroke,” (originally written in 
Irench;) “‘ the Doubts of the Infidels ;” “ the God of the Jews, or Jehovah: 
Unveiled ;” “* Watson Refuted,” by the author of “the Origin of Chris- 
tianity, or Truth drawn from Fables ;” “the Life of David,” &c. And 
should our encouragement be equal to what we think we are warranted 
to anticipate, it is our intention to print the Correspondent on a finer pa- 
per than that on which it is now issued. We have had such ample 
proofs of good feeling on the part of those with whom we are associated 
in the great cause of mental emancipation, that we cannot allow our- 
selves to doubt of their determination to do every thing that is just and 
irecessary to promote an object of such vital importance. 


Music.—The Musical Department of the I’ree Press Association, being 
now organized, the meetings for rehearsal will be held, for the present, 
in the Temple of Arts, William street, on Sunday morning, at half past 
10 o’clock. The members of the Association are earnestly requested to 
attend; and such of them as have children would do well to bring them 
along with them. 


Science.—It is proposed to commence the regular scientific lectures on 
the forenoon of Sunday the 23d instant, in the Hall of the free Press 
Association. We shall mention the hour of mecting in our next. 


Books for sale at the office of the Correspondent: 


Ecce Homo! or a Critical Inquiry into the History of the Life of Je- 
sus of Nazareth—75 cents in boards. 

Paine’s Fheological Works, complete, 8vo., bound and gilt—S2; bds. 
$1,500. 

Paine’s. Age of Reason, parts I. and IL., a new pocket edition, bound 
and eilt—37 1-2 cents. *,* A liberal discount will be given to those 
who purchase a quantity of the Age of Reason. 

The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
Stitutionality of the “Law of the State of New York compelling the obser- 

vance of a religious Sabbath—25 cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of 
Materialism—25 cents. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—25 cents. 

*,* Orders for books, in every department of literature, punctually at- 
tended to. 
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